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“Slipknot!” again, through what feels like a couple of 
misfires, but they come off so well that the listener real- 
izes, no, this is just a confident band, playing with it 
all—and into a surprising close, no “Franklin’s.” 

After a quick pause, “Music” begins, with the whole 
band playing very tight. There’s no looseness at all, just 
that trademark Dead martial rhythm propulsing, every- 
one sticking close, hints of space only as Donna sings 
her first solo line: “There’s a band out on the highway.” 
“Band” gets stretched a bit, a reminder of the range 
always present, the many directions to choose from on 
that highway, but it tightens up, though, straight ahead, 
no deviation. Which is where it stays, with only a few 
flashes of the atmosphere it can encompass, reined in all 
the way through Jerry’s most expansive solo before the 
second verse, where they’re joined in by Matt Kelly’s 
harp. We get a nice reminder of what Donna could do 
on the “da-da-da” line in the chorus: a wonderful 
source of vocal sweetening, a brief moment before the 
jam begins. This is our postponed catharsis, promised in 
“Help” > “Slip,” ending far too quickly: such eloquent 
restraint leaves us feeling as if we’re still due for some 
release, somewhere. 

There are lots of quick stops in this show. Only a few 
seconds elapse before “They Love Each Other” rings 
out, briskly paced from the outset. The mood from 
“Music” continues. But the pace doesn’t affect Jerry’s 
singing in the slightest. He gives it a sensitive reading, 
sweet and even subdued in its expressiveness, giving the 
narrative voice a sadness I hadn’t really heard before, a 
wise and worldly appreciation for human love, as if to 
acknowledge the pain it causes while celebrating its 
potential. There are some wonderful guitar lines, too: 
Garcia likes this song, and the range of moods he carves 
in his solos covers the musical bases of love, from bluesy 
to lyrical. Deadheads who in later years used this song 
as a bathroom break should listen to what it goes 
through here. 

On my tape there is a fade-out here, with volume ris- 
ing to pick up Bobby telling the crowd, “We’ll get 
around to all the old favorites we can remember.” Audi- 
ence cheers push him a bit further: “You wouldn’t be 
clapping if you knew what that meant.” Some monitor 
mix banter follows, in which Jerry includes the audi- 
ence, saying, “Yeah, we’d like it to be louder up here.” 
The inflection on “louder” makes it seem so delightfully 
subversive, somehow an expression of the eternally hip 
and universal values of rock: the crowd roars its appre- 
ciation. That’s the Dead charisma. 


“Beat It on Down the Line” has the same martial 
authority as “Music” had, a steaming groove following a 
soft, floating beginning, not tentative, but an airy 
rhythm, heavy with implication, that solidifies shortly 
into the upbeat shuffle that normally characterizes it— 
another sign of the lightness that so much of Blues for 
Allah exemplifies. Matt Kelly’s harp is faint but present, 
adding a nice counterpoint to Jerry’s guitar in places, rid- 
ing along over the top in others. It is easy to see why 
Bobby wanted to keep working with him after the Dead 
disbanded. A well-played rendition—but short. And 
where did the idea emerge that next would be 
“Franklin’s”? One guitar sounds the opening lick, and 
it’s immediately seized; one of those moments when the 
years drop away and all of the excitement and alchemy 
and mystery of hearing the next foreordained surprise 
manifests in one wondrous musical epiphany, and you 
realize: oh, right, we all wanted this... The groove 
emerges perfectly, from a cold start, no less: the exact 
sort of airy, open beat that they all can build together, 
playing around each other, leaving so much open space. 
There are no stars on that stage, just egoless group con- 
centration inflating this lighter-than-air creation that’s 
growing and rising and swelling and building, staying 
sparse through the first solos, second verse now, second 
chorus, no hints of the avalanche yet—such exquisite 
tension, until Garcia sings, “If you get confused, listen to 
the music play.” And the sonic fusillade crashes down; 
the beast is awake and roaring, though still capable of 
being restrained, with effort, and so it is, called back 
down for the next verse, well sung by Garcia, followed 
by a strong chorus. Who knows what “Roll away the 
dew” really means, but it resonates. Some lyrics are 
missed in the last verse, but it moves sweetly and easily 
into a final chorus, emphasis on clear, tight, well-sung 
harmonies, everyone pared back to the sketchiest of 
musical outlines, just a couple of muffled toms now, with 
the chorus rolling over the top with that thunderous, 
surprising, tightly choreographed, resounding end. A 
“Franklin’s” very different from its eighties incarnation. 

More friendly banter with Bobby announcing that 
“Billy would like to make a small point of the fact that 
were playing a cowboy tune,” and you can hear the 
grin in his voice, as if he’s ribbing his friend. A tight, taut 
beginning in a classic C&W shuffle-pop elicits some fine 
Garcia work, a little reminder of the buried Black 
Mountain Boys influence still at work beneath the elec- 
tric instruments, even if it is occasionally a little odd to 
see how much the band really likes this kind of tune. 
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Not that it deflects them, though: it gets transmogrified 
into a launching vehicle as easily as anything else in the 
canon, as seen perfectly in the way they all leap in and 
explode things before the final verse. It’s a marvelous 
reminder of why many of the great San Francisco sixties 
bands used C&W as a base for psychedelia. 

The mood shifts with “It Must Have Been the Roses,” 
and what a version it is. Garcia’s voice is at its pure, sweet 
unaffected peak: a clear, expressive, and young-sounding 
tenor, with lots of signs of polish and work. It makes for 
a nice complement to his guitar tone, with its emphasis on 
clarity and enunciation. This is a letter-perfect reading of 
the song, from sweet Jerry and Donna harmonies—the 
best of the show—to a tight, nicely nuanced instrumental 
accompaniment; from Keith on electric piano to the 
drummers, spending so much time on the cymbals, to just 
a couple of hard-struck guitar chords. Everything’s in bal- 
ance, focused with an intensity that lends a sense of 
urgency to the song, giving it the unmistakable cast of an 
anguished confessional; even Garcia’s solos stay close to 
the melody line. A perfect rendition. 

Phil announces the next song by saying, “The correct 
pronunciation of this tune is ‘Truckin’, ” emphasis on 
the last syllable, minus the “g,” to great applause, as 
Bobby deadpans, “God willing we’ll remember the 
words. All you folks who know the words, mouth them 
real, real vividly.” This reflects how Bobby felt about 
performing the song, which they had played only a year 
earlier, recent history by Dead standards. Before the 
show, Bobby joked with reporters about this being the 
“rustiest band in show business.” So things start easily, a 
nice steady, reasonably paced “Truckin’” unfolds at the 
proper tempo for this densely worded archetypal road 
song: striding along, not rushing the singers too much, 
always the measure of this song’s pace. It’s good, solid, 
and tight, if unadventurous at first, with one blown cue 
before a chorus, but great vocals. This is a good show 
indeed, featuring strong, interesting Garcia work around 
Bobby’s lyrics throughout, and by the end, the band 
sounds tight. They do remember, and no sooner do they 
remind you of how familiar it is than off it goes, Phil 
dropping out of his conventional role, a stripped-down 
penultimate chorus, and then a wonderful quick build to 

the song’s distinctive, sweeping finale, the long headlong 
rush into that final crescendo, left achingly incomplete 
when one of the guitarists absents himself and the other 
hits the off note. It disassembles and rebuilds and pro- 
vides some great mini-crescendos in the course of a long 
tight intense jam, slowly lowering into space, Garcia 
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picking fast high up on the neck, the band swinging 
down into that still quick paced but thinning beat, 
slowed now to nothing, oozing into a half beat, then a 
slow shuffle, pace quickened beneath the syncopation, 
building up fast now—where is this going? Could be 
anything anywhere, so far out and off of anything recog- 
nizable: just a wonderful, sweeping space over an insis- 
tent, intangibly floating percussion track, all cymbals 
and touches and taps, but moving, so quickly—perfect 
late afternoon trance dancing fare . . . and so long. Then 
something seems to be forming in the stew, coalescing; 
no, just another few figures and runs, all mysterious, all 
deliberate, all working, and hard—but so abstract again, 
out far, far away from any melody, pattern, chord pro- 
gression, and even key at times, rhythms all swinging and 
melding, accents gliding forever until just a few taps, 
total musique concréte—and into drums. 

A percussion powerhouse, the drums duet goes from 
high, intense cymbal and traps to toms to stronger and 
more rapid-fire teasing and playing by two drummers 
rolling rhythms off of each other and into and around 
and through, dissecting, exploding, and reweaving it in 
the drumming equivalent of what their fellow band 
members do to melodies. It seems as if no time at all has 
passed before we hear a little instrumental lick signify- 
ing that the other musicians are back onstage: the drum- 
mers are just flowing taps now, waiting for things to be 
pushed, enveloped, you think. Instead, they do the push- 
ing, with a hard powerful downturn into “Stronger 
Than Dirt.” It works well, on the whole: a few rough 





